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By  WILLIAM  A.  OWENS 


Today's  military  leadership  is 
charged  with  three  broad  and  in¬ 
terrelated  missions.  One  is  the  suc¬ 
cessful  stewardship  of  a  capable 
military.  We  must  maintain  a  ready  force 
with  superior  warfighting  capabilities  as  force 
structure  and  budgets  get  smaller  and,  be¬ 
cause  of  changes  in  the  world,  as  operational 
demands  evolve.  This  latter  dynamic  is 
closely  linked  to  a  second  mission:  vigorous 
engagement.  Since  America  is  a  world  power 
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committed  to  democratic  engagement  and 
enlargement,  the  Armed  Forces  will  continue 
to  contribute  to  U.S.  policies  through  their 
presence,  and  thus  must  be  prepared  to  con¬ 
duct  a  range  of  operations  from  peacekeep¬ 
ing  and  peacemaking  to  major  combat.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  military  is  charged  with  assisting 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
building  future  capabilities,  particularly  in 
developing  what  is  known  as  leading  edge 
warfare. 

These  missions  are  both  challenging  and 
dynamic.  Each  requires  dealing  with  revolu¬ 
tions.  Changes  in  the  international  system 
and  the  demise  of  a  bipolar  world  are  clearly 
revolutionary,  demanding  a  constant  review 
of  what  is  meant  by  vigorous  engagement  in 
an  uncertain  world.  But  our  stewardship  of 
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JOINT  REQUIREMENTS 


the  Armed  Forces  also  faces  another  revolu¬ 
tion.  We  must  manage  the  largest  decline  in 
military  resources  since  World  War  II  as  we 
maintain  the  flexibility  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  vigorous  engagement.  And  build¬ 
ing  the  force  of  the  future  requires  harness¬ 
ing  the  revolution  in  military  affairs  (RMA) 
brought  about  by  technological  leaps  in 
surveillance,  command  and  control,  and 
longer  range  precision  guided  munitions. 

In  some  ways  this  is  our  most  challeng¬ 
ing  mission.  We  have  a  good  notion,  based 
upon  extensive  experience,  of  what  steward- 
ship  of  a  capable  military 
means.  Having  been  vigor¬ 
ously  engaged  in  world  affairs 
for  decades,  we  have  a  sense  of 
what  the  Armed  Forces  can 
and  can't  do  in  support  of  U.S. 
policy.  Building  a  military  for 
the  future— while  meeting  the 
demands  of  two  other  basic 
missions— is  different.  We 
have  planned  for  almost  half  a  century  to 
cope  with  a  world  that  no  longer  exists  and 
are  accustomed  to  taking  our  cues  from  the 
threat  posed  by  another  superpower.  Now, 
planning  processes  adopted  to  deal  with  that 
threat  are  not  sufficient  to  shape  the  joint 
military  power  which  the  future  may  re¬ 
quire.  It  is  here,  in  extending  America's  lead¬ 
ing  edge  of  military  capabilities,  that  past  ex¬ 
perience  may  be  the  least  helpful  and  the 
need  to  alter  the  old  ways  of  doing  things 
may  be  the  greatest. 


J  ROC  has  emerged  as  a 
principal  forum  in  which 
senior  military  leaders 
address  requirements 
from  a  joint  perspective 


Building  a  joint  military  capability  to 
harness  the  RMA  will  not  be  easy.  History  re¬ 
veals  a  tendency  for  the  services  to  diverge 
rather  than  coalesce  during  periods  of  rela¬ 
tive  fiscal  austerity.  That  is,  each  service 
tends  to  put  planning  priority  on  assuring 
and  protecting  core  competencies  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  those  capabilities  that  support  and 
facilitate  operations  of  the  other  services.  It 
is  easier  to  be  joint  in  word  and  deed  in 
times  of  fiscal  largess;  parochialism  is 
stronger  when  budgets  draw  down.  The  Na¬ 
tion  cannot  afford  and  will  not  benefit  from 
adheringto  this  traditional  pattern. 

Among  other  duties,  the  Goldwater- 
Nichols  Department  of  Defense  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Act  of  1986  made  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (CJCS)  and  Vice  Chair¬ 
man  of  thejoint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (VCJCS)  ad¬ 
vocates  for  a  joint  military  perspective.  To 
accomplish  this  task  the  law  calls  on  VCJCS 
to  chair  a  special  council  on  military  require¬ 
ments— the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight 
Council  (JROC)— and  CJCS  to  submit  alter¬ 
native  program  recommendations  and  bud¬ 
get  proposals  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
JROC  has  emerged  as  a  principal  forum  in 
which  senior  military  leaders  (VCJCS  and 
the  service  vice  chiefs)  address  requirements 
from  a  joint  perspective.  These  are  then 
taken  to  CJCS  for  review  and  approval.  The 
document  in  which  CJCS  alternatives  to  ser¬ 
vice  POMs  are  presented  is  known  as  the 
Chairman's  Program  Assessment  (CPA). 

Until  recently  JROC  and  CPA  have  not 
been  closely  associated.  JROC,  focusing  on 
initial  stages  of  the  acquisition  process,  has 
not  been  seen  as  an  integral  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gramming  process,  and  neither  JROC  nor 
CPA  have  been  exercised  with  the  full  au¬ 
thority  vested  in  CJCS  and  VCJCS  by  Gold- 
water-Nichols.  Now  when  it  is  critical  that 
the  synergism  of  a  joint  approach  move  to 
the  fore  in  military  planning  and  program¬ 
ming,  the  legal  authority  exists.  Indeed,  the 
law  requires  it. 

Current  changes  in  the  process  revolve 
largely  around  JROC  and  CPA.  Briefly,  we  have 
expanded  the  scope  and  significance  of  JROC 
discussions  and  linked  them  to  CPA  which,  in 
turn,  will  fulfill  its  congressionally  mandated 
destiny  to  articulate  the  joint,  collective  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  services  with  respect  to  joint  re¬ 
quirements  and  readiness.  This  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  evolution  insofar  as  the  overall  process 
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inside  the  Pentagon  is  concerned  since  it  can 
provide  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  a  single, 
authoritative  military  view  of  key  issues, 
rather  than  what  has  often  happened  in  the 
past:  no  consolidated  joint  military  view  was 
articulated,  or  on  occasion  a  cacophony  of  dif¬ 
ferent  and  competing  views  emerged. 

Moving  JROC  into  a  more  central  posi¬ 
tion  required  major  changes  in  staffing  and 
analytical  support.  We  have  created  nine  as¬ 
sessment  areas,  charged  separate  elements  of 
thejoint  Staff  with  coordinating  each  assess¬ 
ment,  and  invited  participation  from  a  wide 
range  of  agencies  and  research  organizations 
in  each  assessment.  As  the  accompanying  di¬ 
agram  suggests,  we  see  the  assessment  pro¬ 
cess  in  terms  of  a  matrix  and  have  set  it  up 
to  achieve  things  that  matrix  organizations 
facilitate.  Matrices  compel  interaction  across 
organizations;  they  engage  people  who  do 
not  normally  talk  to  each  other  and  enhance 
a  horizontal  flow  of  ideas.  When  this  hap¬ 
pens  new  insights,  innovation,  and  intellec¬ 
tual  synergy  often  spark  conceptual  break¬ 
throughs  and  leaps  in  problem-solving. 

The  assessment  process  will  support  the 
expanded  JROC  in  two  ways.  It  will  address 
the  issues  that  are  of  particular  importance 
to  JROC,  responding  to  its  guidance  and  ini¬ 
tiative.  But  the  process  will  also  act  as  an  in¬ 
novation  engine,  seeking  to  discover  and 
propose  to  JROC  the  ways  in  which  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  the  various  services  can  be  inte¬ 
grated  to  provide  more  joint, 
synergistic  solutions  to  military 
problems. 

One  primary  result  of  this 
interaction  between  the  assess¬ 
ment  process  and  JROC  is  the 
formulation  of  a  draft  CPA. 
JROC,  largely  through  the  as¬ 
sessment  process,  helped  CJCS formulate  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  obtaining  better  joint  warfighting  capabil¬ 
ities  for  the  FY96-FY01  defense  program  than 
could  be  found  in  the  sum  of  service  POMs. 
The  CPA,  or  "Chairman's  Program,"  repre¬ 
sents  the  corporate  advice  of  the  Nation's 
military  leaders  (as  distinguished  from  a 
compilation  of  programs  advanced  by  each 
service).  It  was  discussed  in  detail  by  JROC 
members  and  the  CINCs;  the  JROC  boarded 
an  aircraft,  flew  to  unified  commands,  and 
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there  engaged  in  systematic,  in-depth  discus¬ 
sions  with  CINCs  and  their  staffs.  While  this 
step  was  supported  by  extensive  contact  be¬ 
tween  thejoint  Staff  and  the  staffs  of  the 
CINCs  during  the  assessment  process,  its 
essence  was  face-to-face  exchanges  at  the 
four-star  level. 

The  results  of  this  process— including 
any  adjustments  in  the  draft  CPA— went  to 
CJCS  in  early  September.  CJCS  then  for¬ 
warded  the  CPA  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  consideration  in  program  and  budget  de¬ 
cisions.  This  sequence  will  become  a  normal 
part  of  PPBS.  (The  next  step  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  February/March  1995  to  influence 
service  POMs  for  the  FY  97  defense  pro¬ 
posal.)  The  assessment  process  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  JROC  will  be  a  continuous  undertak¬ 
ing— not  a  one-time  effort. 

The  changes  implied  in  expandingJROC 
are  significant.  JROC  will  not  be  simply  an¬ 
other  military  committee  in  which  the 
members  participate  strictly  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  their  services,  making  decisions  and 
recommendations  that  reflect  the  lowest 
common  denominator  or  sum  of  service  re¬ 
quirements.  The  JROC  members  cannot,  of 
course,  be  expected  to  divorce  themselves 
entirely  from  service  positions.  Yet  collec¬ 
tively,  JROC  with  the  CINCs  constitutes  a 
repository  of  profound  military  insight  and 
experience,  and  the  rank  of  its  members  per¬ 
mits  JROC  to  act  as  a  corporate  body,  capa¬ 
ble  of  developing  consensus  views  that  tran¬ 
scend  individual  service  perspectives. 

Articulating  this  joint  perspective  at  the 
upper  levels  of  military  leadership  has  the 
potential  of  bringing  about  change  in  a  new 
era.  It  is  a  fundamental  part  of  our  response 
to  the  revolution  in  military  affairs  that  con¬ 
fronts  us  today.  JR) 
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